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University Honors Secretary of Smithsonian Institution 


doctor of laws was 
bestowed by The State of 
New York at the closing session of the sixty- 
first Convocation on October 16th on Dr 
Charles Doolittle Walcott, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Dr Frank P 
President of the University and Commissioner 
Doctor 


The honorary degree of 
University of the 


Graves, 


of Education, conferred the degre« 
Walcott was 


Assistant Commissioner 


for the degree by 
Augustus S 


Doctor 


presente d 
Downing. 
Graves 


In conferring the degree, 


said : 

Charles Doolittle Walcott: The University 
of the State of New York, which half a cen- 
tury ago gave you your first official appoint- 
ment as Assistant to the State Geologist, now 
extends to you its welcome upon this return 
to your native state. Eminent geologist and 
paleontologist, whose wisdom and knowledge 
have ever been dedicated to the advancement 
of our country in peace and war; secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, under whose direc- 
tion is being fulfilled that splendid vision of 
its founder, “the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men”; honorary alumnus of 
the leading universities of this and other 
countries; fellow and medalist of the scientific 
societies of England, France, Italy, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia and the United States; the 
Regents of The University of the State of 
New York, having delegated to me, as Presi- 
dent of The University, the high honor of 
bestowing upon you the honorary degree of 
doctor of. laws. 

In witness whereof, I present to you this 
diploma, duly executed by direction of the 
Board of Regents, and place upon your 
shoulders this hood of purple and gold—a 
visible symbol of our pride and faith in you 
as the living embodiment of the ancient 
prophesy, 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 

And the man that getteth understanding, 

For the gaining of it is better than the 
gaining of silver 

And the profit thereof than fine gold. 


Length of days is in her right hand 
In her left are riches and honor. 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness 
And all her paths are peace. 


Prior to the conferring of the honorary 


degree, addresses dealing with Joseph Henry’s 
contributions to science were given by Doctor 


Walcott and by Dr William F. Magie, 


Henry professor of physics at Princeton Uni- 


Joseph 


versity. The latter spoke particularly of 


Henry's scientific inventions in the field of 
which brought him interna- 
Walcott stressed the 
in directing the 


When he 
Smithsonian 


clectromagnetics 
tional fame, while Doctor 
leadership of Joseph Henry 


national organization of science. 
was elected first secretary of the 
Institution, Henry abandoned his own scientific 
said Doctor Walcott, to provide oppor- 


tunity for future researches and the diffusion 


career, 


knowledge. 

The speaker mentioned that Henry laid the 
foundations of the United States National 
Museum and the International Exchange Serv- 
ice of governmental and scientific publications, 
that he 
logical observations which formed the begin- 
nings of the present United States Weather 
Bureau, and that his aid and encouragement in 
the early surveys of the West led eventually 
to the United States 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of American 


organized the great system of meteoro- 


establishment of the 


Ethnology. 

“Joseph Henry’s great success as a scientific 
administrator came in large measure,” said 
Doctor Walcott, “from his versatility and his 
broad viewpoint regarding matters of science.” 
In this connection he mentioned Henry’s views 
regarding the controversy over the question of 
man’s origin, which was aroused by Darwin's 
announcement of his theory of evolution. He 
pointed out that Henry believed that contro- 
versy was unfortunate and unprofitable, of little 
settling a problem, and that the scien- 
research to 


avail 
tific method — through 
facts and prove or disprove a contention by 
them — was the true means by which to arrive 


discover 


at the truth and a satisfying conclusion. He 


also showed that Henry, a Scotch Presbyterian 
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and devoutly religious, and also qualified by 


tradition, training and mental ability to form 


an opinion on the question, saw no conflict 
between the conceptions of the scientist and 
those of the religionist as to the processes of 
creation and the « of mat 





Joseph Henry was an international figure. 
Like all really great men, Henry belongs to 
the Nation, and the Nation has in many ways 
manifested her pride in his achievements. His 
monument in bronze was erected in the Smith- 
sonian grounds by authority of Congress. His 
statue was placed in the rotunda of the Library 
of Congress beside that of Newton, the two 
symbolizing scientific achievement of the high- 
est order. In 1924 a bust of Henry was placed 
in the Hall of Fame in New York City. 
International recognition of his pioneer work 
was accorded him through the action of the 
International Congress of Electricians at 
Chicago in 1893, in adopting the name “ henry ” 
as the standard unit of inductive resistance 

His half-century of productive activity was 
divided into two distinct periods. The first 
included the two decades in which his brilliant 
researches in electromagnetics brought him 
worldwide and permanent renown. The suc- 
ceeding 30 years were devoted to the task of 
the organizer and administrator. Henry's 
achievements in research warrant the state- 
ment that “the entire electrical industry is not 
only founded upon, but is a direct outgrowth 


of the work of Henry.” 
Chancellor Chester S. Lord pre sided at this 


session of the Convocation 


United States of Madisonia 
Formed at Rochester School 


The United States of Madisonia has been 
organized at Madison Junior High School, 
Rochester. Each home room represents a state 
of the United States or one of its dependencies 
and is named after it. The constitution of 
Madisonia is modeled on that of the United 
States. The organization of this form of 
student government has created a great deal of 
interest in the school. 

The preamble to the constitution reads as 
follows: 

We, the students of Madison Junior High 
School, in order to form an effective school 
organization, to promote the best welfare of 
our school, to inspire and develop school ideals 
and to secure the fullest cooperation of the 
entire student body do ordain and establish this 
constitution for the United States of Madisonia. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


Tournaments are Planned 
for High School Athletics 


At the meeting of the central committee of 
the New York State Public High School 
Athletic Association in Albany on October 16th 
dates for state contests were set The cross 
country run will be held on Saturday morning, 
November 7th, at 11 a. m., at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Ten sections will send teams of seven 
men each, the first five from each section to 
finish to be counted in the scoring. The skating 
championship will be conducted on February 
7th at Saratoga Springs. Teams from eight 
sections will compete. The swimming meet will 
be held on March 13th at the new Bennett 
High School in Buffalo. 

It was decided to make no change relative 
to the basketball championships except to 
arrange if possible to have the court shorter. 
The finals will be played on March 25th, 26th 
and 27th at Syracuse University. 

The track and field championships will again 
be held at Cornell University on Saturday, 
June 5th. 

Tennis will be continued as a fall sport. It 
was agreed that the short season to prepare 
for the sport in spring, a crowded schedule of 
other spring activities, and the preparation for 
school and scholarship examin: ‘ions would 
hamper very much the development of this 
worth while sport. The second tournament will 
again be conducted at Hamilton College on 
October 1 and 2, 1926. 

The committee also voted to indorse the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood formed to further 
sportsmanship throughout the world and to 
adopt the code of the brotherhood for the state 
association. 

The code of honor of a sportsman is that: 

He keep the rules. 

He keep faith with his comrade. Play the 
game for his side. 

He keep himself fit. 

He keep his temper. 

He keep from hitting a man when he is 
down. 

He keep his pride under in victory. 

He keep a stout heart in defeat accepted 
with good grace. 

He keep a sound soul and a clean mind in 
a healthy body. 
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Interesting Addresses Given at Sixty-first Convocation 


wide repute gave 
to the 
The 
University of the State of New York on Octo- 
Hall of the 


Educational leaders of 


addresses on subjects of importance 


schools at the sixty-first Convocation of 
ber 15th and 16th in Chancellors 
State Education Building. 

The Convocation was opened by Vice Chan- 
cellor Adelbert Moot on Thursday afternoon, 
On the first afternoon the 


October 15th. gen- 


eral topic of “ Safeguarding the Professions in 


considered, 


the Interest of the Public” was 

addresses being given by Dr Livingston Far- 
rand, president of Cornell University, and 
Theodore Francis Green, of Providence, R. I. 


The discussion was led by Dr Samuel P. Capen, 
chancellor of the University of Buffalo; Dr 
William Darrach, the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia Univer- 
sity; and Major Almuth C. Vandiver of New 
York City. Regent Charles B. Alexander pre- 
sided at this 


dean of 


session. 

On Friday morning, with Regent William P. 
Baker presiding, the topic “The Status of 
Language and Fine Arts Teaching in the High 
Dr Andrew F. 
Prince- 


Schools” was presented by 
West, dean of the Graduate School of 
ton University; Dr Robert H. Fife, Gebhard 
professor of Germanic languages at Columbia 
University; and Harold L. Butler, dean of the 
College of Fine Arts of Syracuse University. 
Dean West the World 
War there has interest in 
both Latin and Greek in a great many colleges 
secondary schools, and an immense 
increase in the enrolment of Latin pupils. This 
is due to a large extent, he said, to the classical 
1920 and 
In this connec- 


that since 


increased 


declared 


been an 


and in the 


investigation which began in was 
practically concluded in 1924. 
tion he said: 


It has stimulated teachers all over the land 
to better methods of teaching. It has caused 
the production of textbooks more nearly 
adapted to the needs of our schools. It has 
brought about a concerted effort all over the 
land to improve our teaching. It is therefore 
not a matter for surprise that, whatever the 


faults in our classical teaching, the pupils 
classically trained generally do better than 
others in all other studies. And it has been 


shown by experimental evidence that while part 
of this is due to the fact that the classical 
pupils are generally of superior initial ability, 
another part of it is undoubtedly due to the 
nature of the subject and the teaching. 


To put our conclusion in one sentence it is 
this: Study Latin first by using it and then 
by discovering its structure, instead of by 
studying its structure in order to discover the 
language. This is the best way to learn any 
language, and it is the best way to lead to a 
good reading knowledge of the literature. 

Finally, in spite of all the wabbling and 
unsteadiness in college entrance requirements 
and in college courses of study, it is a grati- 
fying fact to know that four years of prepara- 
tory Latin is provided in twice as many schools 


as offer three years of any other foreign 
language 
Doctor Butler deplored the inferior work 


being done in art and music by high schools 


generally. The teaching of these subjects has 
made great progress, he said, during the past 
20 years, but they have by no means reached 
held by mathematics, 
One reason for 


the dignified position 
languages, science and history. 
this is, he said, that whereas the musician and 


artist are regarded in Europe as superior to 


the average man, in this country they are 
regarded as inferior. Lack of proper equip- 
ment is another reason, he pointed out. “It is 


strange but true,” he declared, “that whereas 
there is plenty of money for home economics 
and manual training, there is very little for 
and music.” 


teaching the appreciation of art 


Doctor Butler concluded: 

The real reason for the poor quality of art 
and music teaching, however, is found in the 
inadequate preparation of teachers. A course 
of 2 or 3 years in an advanced school usually 
affords only about half the training in art and 
music necessary to give the teacher a broad 
background so that she may teach from a vital 
experience in her art, so that she may have 
confidence in herself and impart this con- 
fidence to her pupils, and so that she may be 
a musician or an artist in her own right, a 
teacher capable of producing beauty as well 
as evoking it in others. 

The teachers themselves are doing their best 
under adverse conditions. The remedy must 
come through the demand by school authorities 
for higher qualifications and better training. 

Doctor Fife discussed the investigation being 
made into the teaching of modern foreign 
languages. 

In discussing Doctor West's address, Wilbert 
L. Carr, associate professor of Latin of the 
University of Michigan, pleaded for a more 
intelligent and a more determined effort to 
teach pupils to read Latin as Latin and not as 
English, good or bad. Speaking of the teaching 
of Latin, he said: 
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The Latin teacher of today and of tomorrow 
even more than of yesterday will have to pre- 
pare himself to be a teacher of English, a 
teacher of general language, a teacher of his- 
tory, if he is going to be equipped to help his 
pupils to attain those application and cultural 
objectives which Latin teachers themselves 
have all but unanimously agreed are desirable 
and obtainable objectives in the study of Latin. 

The teacher of today and tomorrow must 
prepare himself to be a teacher of the Latin 
language as a language and of Latin literature 
and life as an indispensable means to the attain- 
ment of most if not all of the application, 
cultural and disciplinary values which the study 
of Latin is supposed to yield 

The discussion of the address of Doctor 
Butler was led by Royal B. Farnum, formerly 
supervisor of art education in this State and 
now director of art education in Massachusetts, 
and by P. W. Dykema, professor of music in 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Mr Farnum declared that a tremendous wave 
of art interest is now sweeping the country, 
the reason being, he said, that we are in a new 
era of civilization that has created new types 
of boys and girls and recreated many adults. 
Art has now entered the ordinary things of 
life, he pointed out, and this has led to the 
point of view of practical rather than just 
fine arts teaching, practical in the sense that 
the principles of fine arts and of all art are 
taught through various forms of application. 

Declaring that no subject in the high school 
curriculum touches the everyday lives of the 
pupils more fully or more completely than art, 
Mr Farnum maintained that “present art 
teaching is striving to cultivate better taste, 
more discriminating selective abilities, wiser 
judgments, in a word—higher standards of 
living.” 

Addresses favoring the platoon school were 
given on Friday afternoon by Dr Don C. Bliss, 
principal of the State Normal School at 
Trenton,’ N. J.; Dr Charles L. Spain, deputy 
superintendent of schools at Detroit, Mich. ; and 
Dr William H. Holmes, superintendent of 
schools at Mount Vernon. 

Doctor Bliss explained the plan as follows: 

The platoon school is a form of school ad- 
ministration in which the children are divided 
into two groups made up of equal numbers of 
classes. When one group of classes is assigned 
to the regular classrooms for academic work, 
the second group is engaged in special work 
in special classrooms, such as industrial art 
rooms, auditorium, gymnasium and playground. 
Shifts are made either at the midpoint of the 
morning session or the midpoint of the after- 


noon session or just once at the midpoint of 
the day. In this plan the teacher has the 
responsibility for the care and instruction of 
two groups of pupils instead of one and is 
relieved of the work in special subjects such 
as music, drawing, physical training and indus- 
trial arts which demand special preparation and 
special interest. 

The platoon school assumes (1) to benefit 
the classroom teacher by freeing her from the 
burden of the preparation of ten or twelve 
subjects and confining her work to the four 
or five with which she is most familiar; (2) to 
benefit the pupil by giving him the benefit of 
instruction in the special subjects comparable 
with that which he receives in the academic 
subjects; (3) to benefit the taxpayer by using 
schools somewhere near capacity, with the 
resulting saving of valuable space. 

Pointing out that two platoon schools were 
organized as an experiment in Detroit in 1918, 
Doctor Spain declared that the result was so 
impressive that in 1919 the board of education 
decreed that in the future all elementary school 
buildings and additions should be erected to 
conform to the requirements of the platoon 
organization. He then continued: 

In Detroit a careful study of a group of 
schools made by the department of research 
over a period of years showed that the platoon 
schools had attained higher levels of achieve- 
ment in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic 
and geography, and that they showed a smaller 
percentage of failures, less retardation and 
more acceleration. Studies made in other 
places show similar results. 

Eight points were stressed by Superintendent 
Holmes. These were: (1) The platoon school 
promotes a friendly understanding of the indi- 
vidual child. (2) It makes it possible for the 
children to be physically active. (3) It gives 
the individual child a better chance to learn 
social conduct. (4) It gives the children the 
opportunity of being taught by expert teachers 
who know and love their work. (5) It makes 
it possible to equip special rooms in such a 
way as to appeal to the individual children. 
(6) It furnishes a vital cultural background 
for the children. (7) It helps to discover the 
special talents of individual children. (8) It 
gives the teacher of the regular subjects more 
time to individualize her work and to give indi- 
vidual instruction to needy children. 

The addresses were discussed by Dr Herbert 
S. Weet, superintendent of schools at Rochester. 
Regent Thomas J. Mangan presided at this 
session. 

Among those registered at the Convocation 
were 51 city and village superintendents of 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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Dr John M. Clarke Memorialized at Convocation 


Tributes to Dr John Mason Clarke, late 
Director of the New York State Museum, who 
died on May 29th, were paid at memorial 
exercises held at the session of the University 
Convocation on the evening of October 15th. 
Doctor Clarke was mourned and memorialized 
as a friend, scientist, philanthropist, man of 
letters, poet, prophet, public-spirited 
citizen and gentleman, by the three speakers, 
Dr Frank Pierrepont Graves, President of The 
University of the State of New York and 
Commissioner of Education; Dr Charles 
Doolittle Walcott, secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution; and State Civil Service Commis- 
sioner William Gorham Rice. Regent Charles 
B. Alexander presided. 

Commissioner Graves spoke in part as 


orator, 


follows: 

In the death of John Mason Clarke the 
scientific world has lost its greatest paleon- 
tologist; the United States its most brilliant 
literary scientist; the State of New York its 
foremost champion of historic monuments, 
scenic beauty, and natural resources; the 
Department of Education its most distinguished 
scholar, its foremost intellect, and its chief 
ornament; and each of its members his most 
admired and inspiring friend. 

Of stanch Presbyterian antecedents, Doctor 
Clarke was himself a marked illustration of 
the historic doctrine of “ predestination,” if we 
may interpret dogmatic theology in the modern 
terms of heredity, environment and eugenics. 
His life was a consistent and logical spiritual 
development. Sprung from a_ distinguished 
pioneer scholar and teacher, he was _ reared 
amid the most eloquent and alluring geological 
evidences in central New York, and his inher- 
ited intelligence and instinct for learning 
naturally evolved in the direction of a love for 
nature and a profound interest in the story of 
the massive rocks and the beautiful lake region 
where he first saw the light of day. And this 
native scientific curiosity was but whetted and 
strengthened by the strenuous efforts he made 
to sate it through contact with those fountains 
of erudition and inspiration, Professors Emer- 
son and Dana in this country, and von Koenen 
and Kayser in Germany. 

From such experiences of early life and 
young manhood developed in harmonious se- 
quence a long train of associations, honors and 
accomplishments. These included his attach- 
ment to and colleagueship with Dr James Hall; 
his own fruitful researches at Canandaigua and 
Gaspé, and in Maryland, Brazil, Argentina, and 
Falkland; his great thesaurus on The Early 
Devonic ‘History of New York and Eastern 
North America; his innumerable memberships 
in the most honored scientific and _ historical 


societies of the United States and Europe, 
together with his rehabilitation and foundation 
of many others, his election to the presidency 
of the Geological Society of America, and to 
Immortality in the National Academy of 
Sciences; the award to him of several gold 
medals by various national scientific societies, 
and of the Prix de Leonide Spindiaroff by the 
International Geological Congress; and _ the 
shower of honorary degrees upon him from 
leading universities of America and Germany. 
But more conspicuous, noteworthy, and lasting 
than all these honors and achievements stands 
his preeminent contribution to the advancement 
of knowledge and of prosperity in the State, 
the Nation and the world through the estab- 
lishment of the most noted small museum of 
natural history on the face of the globe, with 
what is perhaps the world’s most valuable col- 
lection in paleontology. “If you would see 
his monument, look about you.” 

Yet the scientific attainments of John Mason 
Clarke represented but one side of the man 
and were the outgrowth of his fortuitous 
emphasis upon natural history in youth. The 
brilliant, alert and well-trained mind that he 
inherited and developed, and his astounding 
assiduity and conscientious devotion to work 
would probably have marked him as a genius 
in any one of a dozen fields, had he been so 
oriented at first. It was no mere accident or 
coincidence that his three brothers have all 
achieved eminence in uplift and _ literature. 
With his heritage of talent, had Fate so 
directed his footsteps, he too might well have 
attained prominence in the realm of the press 
and the pulpit. 

Certainly his esthetic and emotional nature 
and gifts were everywhere evident in his dress, 
in his deportment and in his speech, and in his 
love of the beautiful in nature, art, music and 
literature. Upon occasions he spoke and wrote 
like one inspired. He seemed an orator or 
poet whose attention had by chance environ- 
ment been turned to science—at least, as a 
scientist who found his truest expression 
through eloquence and verse. His annual 
reports on the State Museum, theoretically as 
dry as dust, in reality often read like a poem. 

New York State owes an eternal debt of 
gratitude to Doctor Clarke for preserving the 
records of its scientific activities of 90 years 
or more, and for developing and carrying on 
a museum unexcelled among state museums, 
said Doctor Walcott. After speaking of 
Doctor Clarke’s thorough, systematic method 
of scientific investigation, the breadth of his 
culture and interests, his logical reasoning and 
power of beautiful imagery, his keen interest 
in human affairs, his undying loyalty to his 


(Concluded on page 54) 
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High School Publications Exhibited During Convocation 


An interesting exhibit of publications issued 
by pupils of high schools in the State was 
shown in the State Education Building during 
Convocation Week. The exhibit attracted 
much attention from the school people gathered 
for the Convocation. The following schools 
submitted publications: Albion High School, 
Amsterdam High School, Auburn High School, 
Batavia High School, Bayshore High School, 
Binghamton Central High School, Bronxville 
High School, Binghamton High School, Canan- 
daigua Academy, Charlotte High School, 
Corning Free Academy, Dunkirk High School, 
East High School (Rochester), Elmira Free 
Academy, Elmira Southside High School, 
Fair Haven High School, Glens Falls High 
School, Charles FE. Gorton High School 
(Yonkers), Hastings-on-Hudson High School, 
Haverstraw High School, Hempstead High 
School, Herkimer High School, Hornell High 
School, Hudson High School, Hutchinson 
Central High School (Buffalo), Ithaca High 
School, Jamestown High School, Jefferson 
Junior High School (Rochester), Kenmore 
High School, Kodak High School (Roches- 
ter), Lafayette High School (Buffalo), Lan- 
singburg High School, Lawrence High School, 
Le Roy High School, Lockport High School, 
Long Beach High School, Madison Junior 
High School (Rochester), Masten Park High 
School (Buffalo), Medina High School, Mon- 
roe High School, Mount Assumption Institute 
(Plattsburg), Mount Vernon High School, 
Newburgh High School, Nyack High School, 
Ogdensburg Free Academy, Oneonta High 
School, Oneida High School, Ossining High 
School, Penn Yan High School, Plattsburg 
High School, Port Chester High School, Rome 
Free Academy, Saugerties High School, Saun- 
ders Trade School (Yonkers), Scotia High 
School, Solvay High School, South Park High 
School (Buffalo), Technical High School 
(Buffalo), Theodore Roosevelt High School 
(Syracuse), Tonawanda High School, Walden 
High School, Washington Junior High School 
(Rochester), Wellsville High School, West 
High School (Rochester), White Plains High 
School, Yonkers High School. 

New York City. Alexander Hamilton High 
School, Bay Ridge High School, Boys High 
School, Brooklyn Technical High School, 
Bryant High School, Bushwick High School, 


Curtis High School, High School of Com- 
merce, De Witt Clinton High School, Eastern 
District High School, Erasmus Hall High 
School, Evander Childs High School, Far 
Rockaway High School, Flushing High School, 
Franklin K. Lane High School, George Wash- 
ington High School, Girls High School, Girls 
Commercial High School, Haaren High School, 
Jamaica High School, Julia Richman High 
School, Manual Training High School, Morris 
High School, Newtown High School, New 
Utrecht High School, Richmond Hill High 
School, Seward Park High School, Stuyvesant 
High School, Textile High School, Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Tottenville High School, Wadleigh 
High School, Walton High School, Washing- 
ton Irving High School. 


o 


John W. Dodd Named 
Superintendent at Freeport 
The board of education of Freeport has 
named John W. Dodd superintendent of schools 
to succeed George F. Du Bois. Mr Dodd has 
been acting superintendent of schools since the 
opening of the school year. He has been prin- 
cipal of the Freeport High School since 1923. 
Prior to that time he taught in Pennsylvania, 
and in Rochester, Freeport and Brooklyn. 
While in Brooklyn he entered Columbia Uni- 
versity and received the degree of bachelor of 
science and later the degree of master of arts. 


——_Q———_- 


Dr John M. Clarke 


Memorialized at Convocation 
(Concluded from page 53) 
native State and to his ideals, Doctor Walcott 
concluded his tribute thus: 

His passing is a distinct loss to scientific 
interests in America and to intelligent humanity 
throughout the world. ‘The influence of such 
a personality extends through the medium of 
kindred minds to the men and women and to 
the boys and girls who are to be the future 
leaders and guardians of the material and 
spiritual welfare of the people of every nation. 

Doctor Clarke was my life-long friend and 
I am glad to take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to him. He was an exceptional man, 
a scientist of a high order of excellence,’ an 
unselfish, public-spirited citizen, and a humane, 
Christian gentleman. 
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Students Are Pleased With Home Study 


Letters received at the state schools of agri- 


culture from students who have enrolled in the 


home study courses indicate that they are grati- 
fied with the results. 

Eighty-one students have already enrolled in 
the courses which include bean growing, potato 


growing, poultry raising, feeding dairy cattle, 


farm mechanics, home orcharding, managing 


meadows and pastures and the elements of farm 


business practice Other courses are now in 


preparation 





oor); " 
who can not 


The accompanying photographs indicate the 


four steps in the home study instruction 

; Directions and suggestions are sent by the 

: school to the student who undertakes the 
assigned reading and performs the necessary 
work at his desk or on the farm. When the 
answers to the questions and topics have been 
prepared they are sent by the student to his 

teacher who gives his personal attention to 
correcting mistakes and offering helpful sugges- 

‘ 

: 

) 





We learn to do by doing. 
planned to help students perform the work 
of the farm more efficiently. 


Each lesson is 
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szOurses 
tions regarding the improvement of the work 
During the growing season each home study 
student is visited by his teacher. At such visits 
the student has an excellent opportunity to ask 





questions 


his teacher. 


Superintendents and teachers are asked to call 
the attention of boys and young men to this 
opportunity for home study that is being pro 
vided by the state schools of agriculture. Eacl 
year the courses are revised and improved to 


meet the special needs of students Students 


who desire further information regarding these 


courses should write to one of the state schools 


or to the State Department of Education for 


a circular of information and forms for 


enrolment. 








Each student is visited by his instructor. These 
home visits give the student the benefit of 
receiving first-hand advice and suggestions 


from his teacher. 
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Tell Others about It 


The primary purpose of the Bulletin to the 
Schools is to carry news and informational 
matter in which it is thought the school people 
of the State are interested and which are 
believed helpful in promoting the State’s edu- 
cational progress. That it is serving its pur- 
pose to a large extent, was the word of 
commendation given by Dr Milo Hilegas, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in his 
address at the recent meeting of the Council 
of Superintendents. Doctor Hilegas pointed 
out, however, as the Department has pointed 
out, that greater use of this news agency by 
the school people in the field will make its 
service more effective. 

The invitation to submit items of educational 
interest for the Bulletin has been frequently 
given and is here repeated. The Bulletin is 
intended to be a publication not only to the 
schools but of the schools and for the schools. 
It realizes the purpose of the Department best 
when the greatest possible use of its service 
is made by the men and women in the schools 
to tell others how they are meeting the prob- 
lems that all are facing. 

These are significant days in education in 
this State and significant accomplishments are 
being made in all parts of the State. Some 
of these become known and are related. Others 
remain unheralded. 

Our problems are mutual. We can be of 
mutual help by telling others through the Bul- 
letin how certain problems were attacked and 


solved. Some superintendents, principals and 


teachers do render this service by contributing 
items of interest to the Bulletin. Others remain 
silent. 

Let this, then, be a personal invitation to 
each reader who has something to report and 
has hesitated or delayed passing it on to his 
fellow workers through the columns of the 
Bulletin. Your items are requested. 

What feature of school activity have you 
inaugurated and carried to success? 

Tell others about it. 

EE 


Appointed State College Trustee 


The appointment of Daniel Naylon jr, of 
Schenectady, as a member of the board of 
trustees of the New York State College for 
Teacher§ was approved by the Board of 
Regents at the meeting on October 15th. Mr 
Naylon succeeds the late James F. Tracey, of 
Albany. 

Mr Naylon is an active leader in civic affairs 
in his community and is keenly interested in 
educational matters. He has served as corpora- 
tion counsel of Schenectady and as district 
attorney and county judge in Schenectady 
county. He is highly regarded as a lawyer 
and citizen. 

At the same meeting the Board of Regents 
accepted the resignation of Theodora LeFebvre« 
as a member of the Nurse Council and ap 
pointed Elizabeth C. Burgess, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to succeed her. 
Miss Burgess was formerly secretary of the 
State Board of Nurse Examiners. 

Walter Graeme, of New York City, was 
reappointed for a term of 5 years to the State 
Board of Licensing for Professional Engineers 
and Land Surveyors. 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 

New York State Teachers Association, western 
section, Buffalo, November 19th and 20th; 
central western section, Rochester, November 
5th and 6th; southern section, Elmira, No- 
vember 5th and 6th; house of delegates, 
Syracuse, November 23d and 24th 

Associated School Boards and Trustees, Glens 
Falls, December 4th and 5th 

Associated Academic Principals, 
December 28th—30th 

Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
Washington, February 21st-25th 


Syracuse, 
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Reappointments Made 
to Advisory Councils 

Reappointments to the advisory councils of 
the University were announced at the Sixty- 
first Convocation. The list of those reap- 
pointed follows: 

Convocation Council, Principal George K. 
Hawkins, Plattsburg State Normal School 

College Council, President Rush Rhees, Uni- 
versity of Rochester 

Academic Council, Principal Frank S. Fos- 
dick, Masten Park High School, Buffalo 

Library Council, Librarian William F. Yust, 
Rochester Public Library 

Medical Council, Walter L. Niles, Cornell 
University, Medical Department 

Dental Council, Acting Dean Charles Vetter, 
New York University, College of Dentistry; 
Dean Daniel H. Squire, University of Buffalo, 
College of Dentistry; Dean Frank T. Van 
Woert, Columbia University, School of Den- 
tistry 

Veterinary Council, Dean Veranus A. Moore, 
New York State Veterinary College, Cornell 
University 

Pharmacy Council, Dean William C. Ander- 
son, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy; Dean 
Henry H. Rusby, College of Pharmacy of the 
City of New York; Dean William Mansfield, 
Albany College of Pharmacy; Dean Willis G. 
Gregory, University of Buffalo, College of 
Pharmacy; Dean Jacob Diner, Fordham Uni- 
versity, College of Pharmacy 

Music Council, John O. Lundblad, Rome 

Industrial Education Council, Charles R. 
Richards, Cooper Union 

Agricultural Education Council, Professor 
George A. Works, Cornell University 

suiaiaiilicaminds 


Copies of the ‘‘Roll Call’’ 
Are Issued by Composer 

The “Roll Call,” an eight-measure musical 
phrase, is reported to be gaining favor as an 
appropriate part of exercises on Armistice 
Day and similar occasions. It is described as 
especially fitting for use at 11 o'clock on the 
morning of Armistice Day to announce the 
eventful hour, to summon the people to the 
exercises and to usher in a brief period of 
silence, the silence ending with the playing of 
“ Tages.” ‘ 

The “Roll Call” is issued without charge 
by its composer, S. Walter Krebs of 547 River- 
side drive, New York City. 
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Phi Beta Kappa Continues 
Promotion of Scholarship 

For the past 5 years the Phi Beta Kappa 
Association of the Upper Hudson District has 
been experimenting to learn the best methods 
of promoting scholarship, friendship and moral- 
ity in the secondary schools. It has made 
permanent a committee which has attained 
definite results. This committee has again 
announced its desire to cooperate with the 
principals of all high schools and academies 
in its district by providing speakers during the 
fall in the northern counties, during the winter 
in the cities, and during the spring in the 
southern counties. Applications for speakers 
are now being received. 

The committee has stated that by careful 
preparation of itineraries, all secondary schools 
in the district can be reached by the speakers 
and their traveling expenses can be met by the 
uniform fee of $5. The entertainment of the 
speakers is provided by the principals, teachers 
and societies interested. Leaflets giving com- 
plete information are sent on request. 

In order to correlate the addresses of the 
speakers with the work of the pupils, a prin- 
cipal associated with this work from its incep- 
tion has made the following suggestions: 

1 Send to the schools each year a list of 
subjects at least one of which will be spoken 
upon by the visiting speakers; these subjects 
are to be used through the year by the English 
classes as subjects for composition. 

2 Receive the one best composition written 
in each year of English given in the school 
and based upon one of the subjects of the list, 
such compositions to be judged by a committee 
of Phi Beta Kappa. 

3 Award a substantial prize each year to that 
pupil of the district writing the best essay. 

The views of other schoolmen on these 
suggestions are sought by the committee. 

The president of the Upper Hudson District 
is Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves. 
The officers of the permanent committee are: 
chairman, Dr A. R. Brubacher, president of 
the New York State College for Teachers; 
treasurer, Dr Charles N. Cobb, Supervisor of 
Physical Science in the State Department of 
Education; executive secretary, Charles F. 
Probes, Editor, State Department of Education. 

Applications for speakers should be addressed 
to the secretary. Fees are paid to the treasurer. 


The corner stone of the $300,000 East Islip 
High School was laid on October 12th. 
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Superintendents Take Action on Important Resolutions 





Superintendent George R. Staley 


Interesting talks by educational leaders, the 
adoption of important resolutions and the elec- 
tion of officers took place at the annual meet- 
ings of the New York State Association of 
District Superintendents and the Council of 
School Superintendents during Convocation 
Week in Albany. 

The new officers of the Council of School 
Superintendents are: president, George R. 
Staley, Rome; vice president, Milton J. 
Fletcher, Jamestown; secretary-treasurer, Erle 
L. Ackley, Johnstown. 

Ruth M. Johnston of Port Leyden was 
elected president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of District Superintendents. Other 
officers elected at the meeting are: 
president, Charles I. Kingsbury, Mexico; sec- 
ond vice president, Cyrus J. Mousaw, Schroon 
Lake; secretary, Mrs Emma C. Chase, Monti- 
cello; treasurer, Orrin A. Kolb, Lockport. 


first vice 


Members of the executive committee are: 
P. B. Matthews, Bridgehampton; Robert M. 
MacNaught, Windham; Cyrus J. Mousaw, 
Schroon Lake; Glenn G. Steele, Utica; John 





Superintendent Ruth M. Johnston 


S. Childs, Oxford; Leon J. Cook, East Bloom- 
field ; George E. Waller, Little Valley; George 
H. Covey, Katonah. 

Arthur T. Hamilton of North Harpersfield 
was chosen to represent the district superin- 
tendents on the examinations committee. 

Resolutions were adopted by the city and 
village superintendents on the following mat- 
ters: Favoring the continuance and extension 
by the State Department of Education of the 
plan of allowing Regents credits for work done 
in special subjects by high school pupils outside 
of school under private teachers; favoring the 
use of the radio to give in the public schools 
instruction in current events and to bring to 
the schools in an economical way information 
on the general and special subjects of study, 
and requesting the Commissioner of Education 
and the Board of Regents to give serious con- 
sideration to installing in the Education Build- 
ing a school radio broadcasting station, and to 
the setting up of a radio educational program 
for the State; requesting the Department to 
take the responsibility for the certification of 
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private teachers desiring Regents credit for 
high school work; referring to the legislative 
committee for further study and report the 
question of tenure of superintendents in cities 
and villages. 

Resolutions adopted by the district superin- 
tendents include the following: Favoring the 
marking of the battlefields of Oriskany, Sara- 
toga and Bennington, and the securing of state 
recognition of these battlefields; requesting the 
Commissioner of Education to furnish to dis- 
trict superintendents school record certificates 
under the compulsory education law, as they 
are now furnished to city and village superin- 
tendents; urging that the requirements for the 
professional training and the certification of 
teachers be the same for all schools of the 
asking ior the amendment of the central 
rural that the 


composed of from five to nine members; fav- 


State ; 
school law so board may be 
oring the extension of the school term in rural 


school districts to 38 weeks. 


—_—o——_- 


Selections for Speaking 
Listed by State Library 


A short list of 
recitations, declamations and similar selections 
has been compiled by Mary Eastwood of the 
book State Library. 
The list follows: 

Cumnock, R. M. ed. Choice readings. 
ed. 1923. McClurg $1.75 
Johnson, G. E. Modern literature 
interpretation. 1920. Century $2 
A book of selections. 
O'Neill, A. T. L. Recitations for assembly 
New ed. 1919. Macmillan 


books containing readings, 


selection section of the 


New 


for oral 


and classroom. 
$1.60 


Shurter, E. D. 


ing and speaking. 


Patriotic selections for read- 
Noble $1.25 
1917. Noble 


—— Winning declamations. 
$2 

Smith, E. S. comp. 
1919. Lothrop $2 

About 150 selections from poetry and prose, 

Mainly from standard English and American authors. 
A few are new. 

Snow, W.L. The high school prize speaker. 
1916. Houghton $1.75 

Stratton, C. Great American speeches. 1921. 
School ed. Lippincott 80c. 


Peace and patriotism. 
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Announce Appointments of 
Two District Superintendents 
The appointment of two district superintend- 
ents of schools has recently been announced 
In the third Clinton 
county, Mrs Nettie Ferryall, of Champlain, has 


supervisory district of 


been named to succeed Clara E. Soden, resigned 
In the 
Charles B. Gibbs, of Hancock, fills the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of Z LeRoy Myers 

Both Mrs Ferryall and Mr Gibbs have had 


a number of years’ experience as teachers and 


second district of Delaware county, 


supervisors. Mrs Ferryall is a graduate of the 
Plattsburg State Normal School and has taught 
Dakota and _ in 


in Champlain in this State. 


in South Binghamton and 

Mr Gibbs was graduated from the Fredonia 
State School in 1901. He has 
supervising principal at Mattituck, 
and Downsville. He was a special student in 
Alfred 1909 1910. He 
received the degree of bachelor of science from 
the New York State College for Teachers in 
1922. 


been 


Normal 
Gainesville 


University in and 


— — 


Inauguration of Officers 
Is Interesting Ceremony 
The cficers of the 
Students’ Oneida High 
School on October 9th was made a ceremony 


inauguration of the 
Association of the 
in Civics 


that proved to be not only a  esson 


but also a means of further developing a 
splendid spirit in the student body. 

The exercises were modeled after the inaugu- 
ration ceremony at Washington. The 
Chief Justice was taken by Superintendent of 
Schools H. Claude Hardy and the Associate 


Justices were represented by the principals of 


role of 


the Oneida schools. 
Aiter officer 
he delivered a brief 


office, 
stat- 


took the 


“ inaugural address,” 


each oath of 
ing his views on some specific issue and on 
the conduct of his office. The talks were well 
delivered and served to impress the pupils as 
with the responsibilities 


well as the officers 


involved in the conduct of the association's 
activities. 

The 
“ America” and closed with the “ Alma Mater ” 
All arrangements 


exercises opened with the singing of 
and the salute to the flag. 
were made by the Students’ Council working 
through committees of teachers and pupils, so 
that the entire affair was a worthy project in 


citizenship. 
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Department Publishes List of 
Slides on New York State 


One of the most valuable additions made by 
the Visual Instruction Division’ to the state 
collection of slides is one just announced in a 
pamphlet entitled List 6, New York State. 

This new publication of 80 pages lists 1625 
titles. The slides are from original negatives 
that have been made under favorable conditions 
and accumulated during a period of several 
years. They are of exceptional quality and 
significance. All parts of the State are repre- 
sented. The mere reading of page after page 
of. the list impresses one strongly with the 
extent of varied natural scenery, striking 
physiographic features, important natural re- 
sources, great industrial and commercial activi- 
ties, and well-known places of historic or 
literary interest the State possesses. 

The slides as a whole are a veritable mine 
of pictorial aids to teaching geography, history, 
physical geography and other school subjects. 

There are 89 map slides, which is some 
indication of the pains the Division has taken 
to prepare a collection of teaching aids that 
shall contribute to a thorough knowledge of 
the State. The slides should prove very 
serviceable not only for classroom exercises 
but also for popular illustrated talks before 
adults on distinctive features of the Empire 
State. 

No general sending of List 6 is to be made 
to schools. Any principal who desires a copy 
for the permanent files of his school should 
write to the Visual Instruction Division for it. 


— 


City Council Commends 
Service of Board Member 


In honor of the 36 years of service of Ben- 
jamin Hammond in the schools of Beacon, a 
testimonial was presented by members of the 
city council upon his retirement as president of 
the board of education. The resolutions at- 
tributed to his experience and executive ability, 
the development of the schools of Beacon, the 
enlargement and improvement of the grade 
schools and the erection and enlargement of the 
high school. 





| 

The corner stone of the new Baldwin High 

School, which is to be built at a cost of 
$500,000, was laid on October 16th. 
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National Contest Announced 
for Playground Beautification 


A national contest for playground beautifi- 
cation is to be conducted by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America with 
awards made by the Harmon Foundation. Any 
playground, athletic field or out-door space 
used primarily for active play and games and 
administered by noncommercial groups in the 
United States and Canada may enter the con- 
test. Playgrounds showing the greatest prog- 
ress in beautification from now until the contest 
closes, November 1, 1926, will be awarded the 
prizes. Entries must be filed by December 1, 
1925. 

The sum of $500 will be awarded to the 
community having the leading playground in 
each of three population groups as follows: 
communities under 8000, communities from 
8000 to 25,000, and communities of more than 
25,000. Additional awards of $50 each will be 
made to the ten other playgrounds which rank 
highest in each group. Nursery companies will 
supplement the award by giving $50 in nursery 
stock to each winning playground. 

Further information regarding the contest 
may be obtained by addressing the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 315 
Fourth avenue, New York City. 


—_Q—_——_- 


Children’s Moral Code 
Taught in Troy School 


Teaching of a moral code for children has 
been started in School 5, Troy, of which John 
E. Healey jr is principal. The code will be 
taught in ten-minute periods three times a 
week. The instruction is given to pupils of 
the first six grades during auditorium periods ; 
in the seventh and eighth grades the code is 
presented by English teachers as oral English 
exercises. 





o-- 


Interesting Addresses Given 


at Sixty-first Convocation 
(Concluded from page 52) 
schools, 71 district superintendents of schools, 
54 high school principals, 53 elementary school 
principals, 41 teachers, 6 representatives of 
normal schools and 32 representatives of 
colleges. 
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Local History of New York State 
Raising An Army 





General Richard Montgomery 


Militia and men of the Continental Line 
made up the forces with which New York pre- 
pared to defend her liberties against the 
measures of Crown ministers and Parliament. 
The militia was called into being by a resolution 
of the Continental Congress of May 25, 1775, 
“That the militia of New York be armed and 
trained and in constant readiness to act at a 
moment’s warning,” and by the militia bill of 
August 22, 1775, by which the Provincial Con- 
gress ordered the formation of companies and 
regiments. The captains and other company 
officers were to be chosen by the enlisted men, 
but commissions were to be bestowed by the 
Provincial Congress, which also commissioned 
colonels and majors. Six brigades were 
created. Training days were established. The 
discipline was poor, the equipment was defect- 
ive, but the human material was of the best. 

On June 17th (the day of the battle of 
Bunker Hill) James Duane, a New York dele- 
gate to the Continental Congress, informed the 
New York Congress, “that the Congress have 
agreed to raise, at the continental expense, a 
body of fifteen thousand men—ten thousand 
for the defense of the Massachusetts, and the 


remainder to be employed in New York for 
keeping open the communication between the 
northern and southern colonies; and _ that 
Colonel 


captain-general and commander in chief of all 


George Washington is appointed 
the forces raised and to be raised in the common 
cause.” 

Most of the officers of the four regiments 
contributed by New York to the Continental 
Army in the first year of the war received their 
commissions on June 28th or 30th. A number 
of these officers were prominent, some eminent, 
in the struggle later. 

The militia bill already mentioned specified 
the outfit of a soldier in the following words: 

That every man between the ages of sixteen 
and fifty, do, with all convenient speed, furnish 
himself with a good musket or firelock and 
bayonet, sword or tomahawk, a steel ramrod, 
worm, priming wire and brush, fitted thereto, 
a cartouch box, to contain twenty-three rounds 
of cartridges, twelve flints and a knapsack, 
agreeable to the directions of the Continental 
Congress, under the forfeiture of five shillings 
for the want of a musket or firelock . . . That 
every man shall, at his place of abode, be also 
provided with one pound of powder and three 
pounds of bullets. 

The provisions for fitting out cavalry re- 
quired : 

Every soldier belonging to the horse shall, 
with all convenient speed, provide himself with 
a good serviceable horse, not less than 14 hands 
high, with a good saddle, bridle, holsters, hous- 
ing, breastplate and crupper, a case of pistols, 
a sword or hanger, one pound of gunpowder 
and three pounds of sizeable bullets, a pair of 
boots, with suitable spurs, and a carbine, well 
fixed with a good belt, swivel and buckle. 

The threatening attitude of General Guy 
Carleton, the Governor of Quebec, toward 
Crown Point and Ticonderoga, and his evident 
purpose to retake these places led the Ameri- 
cans to consider the invasion of Canada and 
capture of St Johns and Montreal. 

To forward the design, Connecticut troops 
were maintained at Ticonderoga and with these 
were associated the New York regiment of 
Colonel Alexander McDougall and nine com- 
panies of a New York command under Colonel 
Goose van Schaick. The force with which 
General Richard Montgomery began his expedi- 
tion to Canada comprised the New York 
regiment of McDougall and the Connecticut 
regiments of Parsons, Wooster and Waterbury, 
1200 men, with four twelve-pounders. 
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D. C. L. and L. H. D. Degrees Conferred by Regents 


The degrees of doctor of civil law and doctor 
of literature have been conferred by the Board 
of Regents of The University of the State of 
New York upon persons eminent in various 
fields. The following biographical sketches of 
those thus honored were prepared by the 
Archives and History Division of the Depart- 
ment under the direction of State Historian 
Alexander C. Flick. In a previous issue were 
presented the sketches of those upon whom the 
degree of doctor of philosophy was conferred. 
In a later issue sketches will be given of those 
who have received the degree of doctor of laws. 

Doctor of Civil Law 
1873 
Lawrence, William Beach. Publicist. Born in 
New York City in 1800; died in New York 
City in 1881. Graduate of Columbia, 1818, 
and admitted to bar, 1823. Elected lieutenant 
governor of Rhode Island, 1851, and soon 
became acting governor. Eminent American 
jurist and authority on international law. 
Wrote many articles on the subject. 
Doctor of Literature 
1864 
‘icknor, George. Author. Born in Boston, 
Mass., in 1791; died in Boston in 1871. 
Graduated from Dartmouth, 1807, and 
studied in Europe, 1815-19. Professor of 
modern languages at Harvard. Gained fame 


~ 


as a literary critic and historian. 

Motley, John Lathrop. Diplomat and historian. 
Born in Dorchester, Mass., in 1814; died in 
England in 1877. Graduated from Harvard, 
1831, and studied in Europe. Secretary of 
legation of United States at St Petersburg, 
1841. Minister to Austria, 1861-67, and to 
England, 1869-70. A recognized authority on 
Dutch history. Elected to American Hall of 
Fame in 1910. 

1865 

Nairne, Charles Murray. Teacher. Born in 
Perth, Scotland, in 1808; died in Warrenton, 
Va., in 1882. Graduated from St Andrews 
University, 1830, and University of Edin- 
burgh, 1832. Came to United States in 1847. 
Taught in private schools, 1847-57. Profes- 

sor in Columbia University, 1857-81. Pub- 

lished Lectures and Orations and many 


pamphlets. 


1869 
Martin, Benjamin Nicholas Minister and 
teacher. Born in Mount Holly, N. J., in 
1816; died in New York City in 1883. 
Graduated from Yale, 1837, and Yale Theo 
logical Seminary, 1840. Pastor, 1841-52 
Professor at University of City of New 
York, 1852-83. Contributed to theological 


reviews and journals. 


North, Edward. Teacher. Born in Berlin, 
Conn., in 1820; died in Clinton, N. Y., in 
1903. Graduated from Hamilton College in 
1841. Professor of Greek in Hamilton, 1843- 
1901. President of New York State Teach- 
ers Association in 1865. 

1870 
Smith, Goldwin. Historian. Born in Reading, 


Eng., in 1824; died in Toronto, Canada, in 
1910. Graduated from Oxford, 1845, and 
was called to the English bar in 1847. Pro- 
fessor of modern history at Oxford, 1858-66. 
Professor of English history at Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1868-71. Lived at Toronto after 
1871. Wrote many books on historical sub- 
jects. Left most of his fortune to Cornell 
University. 

Bryant, William Cullen. 
Cummington, Mass., in 1794; died in New 
Yerk, in 1878. Gained fame as a poet at an 
early age. Editor of the New York Evening 
Post, 1826. 


Translated some of the classics. Collaborated 


Author. Born in 


Visited Europe several times. 


in writing a History of the United States. 
Elected to the American Hall of Fame in 
1910. 

Seymour, Horatio. Statesman. Born in Pom- 
pey, N. Y. in 1810; died in Utica, N. Y., in 
1886. Educated at Oxford Academy, Geneva 
Academy and Partridge’s Military School at 
Middletown, Conn. Admitted to bar, 1832. 
Military secretary to Governor March, 
1833-39. State assemblyman, 1841. Mayor 
of Utica, 1842. Speaker of Assembly, 1845. 
Governor of New York, 1852 and _ 1862. 
Nominated for President in 1868 but was 
defeated. Deeply interested in history and 

education. 


1871 


Lewis, Taylor. Teacher. Born in Northum- 
berland, N. Y., in 1802; died in Schenectady, 

















in 1877. Graduated irom Union College, 
1820. Studied law. Opened a classical school 
at Waterford, 1833. Professor of Greek in 
University of New York in 1838 and in 
Union College, 1849. Wrote many books and 
articles on classical, biblical and _ social 
subjects 
Wilson, William D. Theologian. Born in 
Stoddard, N. H., in 1816; died in Syracuse, 
N. Y., in 1900. Graduated from Walpole 
Academy and from Harvard Divinity School 
in 1838. Minister in Protestant 
School, 1842-50. Professor in Hobart Col- 
lege, 1850-68, and in 
1868-86. 


Episcopal 
Cornell University, 
Wrote articles and books on logic, 
psychology and theology 
1872 
Barnard, Frederick Augustus Porter. 
cator. Born in Sheffield, Mass., in 
died in New York City, in 1889. 
from Yale, 1828. 
Alabama, 1837-54. 


Mississippi, 


Edu- 
1809 ; 
Graduated 
Professor in University of 
President of the Univer- 
1854-61. 
1864-88 


President of 


Helped to 


sity of 
Columbia University, 
found Barnard College. 
1874 
Davies, Mathematician. Born in 
Washington, Conn., in 1798; died in Fishkill 


Charles. 


Fort Edward Teacher 
Dies After Long Service 
Mrs May F. Plaisted, principal of Fort 
Edward Union School, No. 9, died on Septem- 
ber 24th in her home at Hudson Falls. She 
had taught for more than 30 years in the rural 
Washington 
schools of Hudson Falls and for the past 10 


schools of county and in the 
years had been principal of the Fort Edward 
school. Her death is a keen loss to the schools 
and communities she served so well. 


—o-——_- 


Stock Exchange Members 
and New York Teachers Confer 


New York Stock Exchange members and 
public school teachers of New York City had a 
get-together meeting recently in the governor's 
room of the exchange. Subjects discussed 
“What Business Can Do for the 
” and “ What the Schools Can Do for 


were: 


Schools 


Business.” 
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Landing, N. Y., in 1876. Graduated from 
West Point Military Academy, 1815 
in the academy, 1816-37. Professor in Trin- 
ity College, 1839-41; in the College of the 
City of New York, 1848-49; and in Columbia 
University, 1857-65 


Teacher 


Published a series of 
textbooks on mathematics and a Cyclopedia 
of Mathematical Science 
1883 
Tyler, Moses Coit Teacher Born in Gris- 
wold, Conn., in 1835; died in Ithaca, N. Y., 
1900. Graduated from Yale University, 1857 
Minister and traveler. Professor of English 
at University of Michigan, 1867-81. Editor 
of Christian Union. Professor of American 
history at University, 1881-1900 
Wrote well-known literary histories 
1890 
Comfort, George Fisk. Teacher Born in 
Berkshire, N. Y., in 1833; died in Syracuse, 
N. Y., in 1910 
Universiy, 1857. 
1857-60. Professor at 
1865-68, and 
, 


Founder and dean of Col 


Cornell 


Graduated from Wesleyan 
Taught in public schools, 
Allegheny College, 


Syracuse University, 1872-93 
lege of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse University, 1873-93. Founder and 
Museum of Fine Arts 


Member of many learned societies 


director of Syracuse 


Knights of Youth Formed 
To Provide Ethical Training 


Knights of Youth, a new order whose pur- 
pose is the ethical training of school children, 
has been introduced in twelve public schools of 
New York City, and about 1000 children are 
enlisted in the ranks of knighthood in a single 
school. The order acclaims character as the 
knight’s noblest quest, and it was formed to 
retard the increase of juvenile crime. It is 
sponsored by the National Child Welfare As- 
sociation. 

— 

George S. Tilroe, principal of the Prescott 
School in Syracuse, was killed in a hunting 
accident on September 10th near Trout lake, 
Quebec. W. W. Wright, who has been prin- 
cipal of the Putnam School in Syracuse, has 
been appointed principal of the Prescott School. 
H. C. Gouldin, who has represented Longmans 
Green & Co. in this State, succeeds Mr Wright 
as principal of the Putnam School. 
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Notes from the Field 


Discussions by local teachers featured the 
conference of rural school teachers in the third 
supervisory district of Washington county, held 
in the new Fort Edward High School. The 
conference was under the direction of District 
Superintendent Rose E. Gibbons. 

A recent number of “ The Chat,” a weekly 
paper published by the Far 
Rockaway High School, contains a letter by 
S.. 3. school, in 
which he gives valuable advice to pupils, urging 
them to assume at the start a right attitude 


pupils of the 


Ellsworth, principal of the 


toward study and toward school activities. 


A47m-025-16,500(4261) 


The corner stone of the North Creek High 
School was laid on October 18th. 


An appropriation of $40,000 for the erection 
of a four-room brick school building at Brock- 
special meeting on 


way was voted at a 


October 15th. 


A summary of the work of District Superin- 
tendent Roscoe C. Craft is given in the Sep- 
tember number of District News, a publication 
interests of the second 


devoted to the school 


supervisory district of Suffolk county. 
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